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This discussion highlights the findings of the / 
Nat ion al 'Employ er~ Supported^ phf^^ ect:i=rwhi ch-^as^ conduct ed 

in 1981 by the Administration for Children,, Youth and Families and 
the Child Care Information Service (of Pasadena, Calif ornia) . 
Statistics are also» cited on the increasing general! demand for ^hild 
care, especitally for children under age 3. Among the project fiyndings 
siimmarized are 'data on employers who provide day carB, the sorts of 
programs they provide, and the characteristics of program users. 
Al)out ha^lf ol the 415' f irms reported bcsnef its such as reduced^ 
tur^nover and absenteeism, improved productivity , enhanced / 
recruitment, and improved public relations. *While these reports are 
ba&ed on anecdotal evidence ^ corroborating evidence from current 
studies is mentioned. The future direction of employer suj^ported 
child car« is discussed in terms of five major trends: (T) 
decentralization of planning, which may prpdude integrated, child care 
systems tailored to the needs of individual communities;/ (2^ greater; 
flexibility in personnel policies, which may provide greater option 
for parents; (3) flexible .benefits programs, which may/ include child 
care; (4) growing national awarenes's of j(^ork/family issues, which. m§y 
be translated into more sophisticated child care systems;, and ,(5) 
continuation of the federal government 's^role in creating tax 
provisions and disseminating information that will faci!|^itate 
employers' child care efforts. (CB) 
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EWPLOrai SUPPORTED CHILD CARE: WIERE ARE WE AND VHERE ARE WE GOING? 

Ifctricia Divine-Bkwkins - . f 



The -scx2iar^^text for dhlld "care^ is changing rapidly as the 
-tradititShal balance between work and family life is being realigned.^ 
It ^ is/Sis fundamental, systemic change in our ^ociety whidi provides 
the-^ust f or Innployer supported -child care. • 

I remember well my first)iexperience with employer supported child eare 
of^ sorts.. Back in 1963 when my husband' and I were young kids at the 
'■Srlversity of Washington, . we h^d our firjst baby. Since we earned only 
$1.10 an hour for .20 hours a week, we simply could not; afford both 
child care and a university education. So young Helmut went to school 
every day in a^huge carriage where he lived iEor the first 7 months of 
his 'life." -ihe* librarian' gave us -her soundproof room for crying time, 
the cooks in "the cafeteria stored and heated botUes, professors 
helped with flexible assignments and exams, and of course there was 
always another §tudent or Voung instructor who enjoyed P^Y^^ 
for an hour or two;- ;V ' " " [' . 

Only' recently, with ^ther hew baty in the family, I found that the 
ciiil^ care situation had really not dianged. I could not afford to 
leave my job for a'ny length of time without sacrificing, important 
professional -responsibilities and goals. . At same time ^ I really 
cd!gLd not leavfe my newborn for long houi^s each day and still have what 
I /felt were fundamental and essential experiences for both of us. We 
needed to have nursing time, holding time and just timfe td grow 
together. So Pi a moved into the'off ice„ and we spent a grueUng first 
Year trying hot to sacrifice the research prcQ^S at" work, the baty, 
pie mbthfer, the father, the sister and brother, or indeed th^ family 
as a whole. „ ; ■ . . , . . 

■ ■ . ■ , ; ' .■ ■ ; ' . * » ■ 

In 1963, I was the only young woman I knew who was trying to be a full 
time mother and a full time worker. Naw this Is a ciQmmon experience. 
In most of th§ offices I visit around the couhtcy. I ^ee wicker baty 
baskets under desks, cribs and playpens next "to the Xerox machines and 
two year olds scooting around the halls on their kiddy cars. At a 
recent conference on employer supported child care in Riildelphia, Jim 
Coyne, who is heading up the White Hoifse Initiative in Child Care also 
dbserved in his keynote address the pre^^lence of 4-year olds 
wandering in and out, of corporate' board xoomsC V * 



WFien we look at the national etatiatlce,. we "find that unprecedented 
numbers of mothers with young children are indeed working. Ihia is 
true of 'all wcDmen, regardless of marital status, age Of children or 
jfpthnic background. It is true of the 'mi(5dle class as well as the poor 
and ocours in all pprts of the country. . ; 

a Ohe dual, career family has become the dominant mode, with 60 
percent of 'Anerican families how in this category. ^. : " 

o " over the past decade, the number '6f single parent familiesr— most 
of theiij^lieaded by working mothers— -has doubled to 6.6 million or 
about 20 percent of all families nationally; , 

^ • ; ■ ' 

b, Mothers with preschool children represent a large and growing 
segment of the labor force. In 1950, only 12 percent of mpthers 
with children l£ss than six yejarss^of age -were forking; by 1982, 50 
percent Vere enfeloyed. Most p!f these mothers work full time. 

o Mbt only are, there more women with young children. working today, 
but they are entering or returning to the Tabor force earlier 
after thfe birth of a child. '5t^ prqportion of mothers in €he 
labor market with a child ; under tf^ee has increased by 12 p^cent 
from 34 to 46 percent since 1975. \j^Wng women with^ a chUd under 
one year, nearly a third of marriedlramen and 40 percent of single 
. Bother sar^^^^^^ ^ . ; ^ - 

o Wbmen, like men*, work primarily out of economic need: Nfearly 
two-thirds of wom^n in the 'labor force are single, widowed, 
• separated, aivorced, or married to men earning less than ^O,QOO a 
year.. . . ' ^ . ■ 

\R8 one would expect, th^s surge of mothers into the labor force has 
created a spiralling demand for child care. • ' . 

■■ : ' i ■ ■ ' ^ " \ ' ' .• - : ■ - ' : . ■ 

o in/tteJrch; 1982, there were 18.5 million childre)[x under 

of age in tj^e Uiited States. .<^f this number, 8.5 million, or 46 
percent, had working mc3rti>erg. Census |)ro3ec±ions indicate that 

/ ' there will be over 10 milliSft. prescihc)plers with mothers in the 
labor force by 1990. ' • . 

. ^ 1 -/ \' ■• -.: - ' ' : ' 

Q m 1981 there were an estimated 16 million children ^aged ^-13 
Vhose mothers work. M^y of these children, known as "latch key" 
children because of ^e hoiise keys 'they wear around their necks, 
have no - supervision before and. after school or during their 
. liolidays. 

6 Cliidreh in single parent homes are particularly affected by the 
rtrends in female /labor force part icipatioiju The jperq^tage of 
Iciildren in single parent families has increased oyer the past 
.€ecade froia 12 percent in 1970 to 20 ^^ercent in 1981. ^ 



In the face 6'£ rapidly 'dhanglng social struoturea, we aee that the 
child carfe market is not etruotured to respond easily to "inareasing 

■demand. ' w ' "'^ 

■ W ■ * , ■'■ ' ' 

o Oosts are -frequently high and faoilitiea may not be l,pcatea in 
, §reas which are accessible to working parefnte. 

o ^4any communities have an insufficient supply of child care to meet 
existing, demand, i -ihis . is particularly true .for _ infants and 

• 'toddlers, who have not previously needed child care in large 
numbers, and for school ^ge children, for whom age appropriate 

' care options are largely ladci'ng in most communities. ■ 

o ■ Viier e sufficient isupply- does exist, it is oftenr-invisible— to^ 
parents. - ihe Various components Of t*ie child cafe market day 
care centers ^d nursery ^daools, family day care homes, in-home 
providers — are rarely well coordii^ted or' organized into 
integrated community child cbre systems.- 

labor force participation of women and. demand for child, care will 
cxxitiniie to increase. ; ' 

o Thjfe demografhic trends reflect^ women in the workplace are 
' e^^iected to contihue: through-^^ end of the century, with; the 
'•^^-greatest growth in labor force participation most likely to occur 
^ ambng' nothers with children under ^ . 

o By 1990, nearly h4lf of the total labor force will- be tonen, 80% 
of;, whom will become pregnant at least once during* theit working 
yekcs^. Increasing employment rates for- this group will continue 
to reflect economic needs among] young families, changing career 
aspirations of , women and a recei* increase in birthi;ates whicii is 
projected to continue in^, the 19S0's. 

o 'ibny of the children haye already been born who will need child 
" bare during the eii^ies. 

" , . ' ' ■ *• ' 

It is increasingly clear that child rearing responsibilities do affect 
pareks^ working lives. Moreover,- the proportion of families where 
all ^ults work has grown so large that,', a fundamental shift in our 
soiial structure has occured. Child care is central to the many^ 
issues'havirigito do with show work and family life can be structured to 
l:^knce compfe^ing demands as well as to meet the needs o^ employer's^ 
parents,' chifldren, other f amily members arid the commiaiity a§ a whole. 

In response to^^se fundamental changes in the nation's- work force, 
the business community 4f begihning to she* an increased interest m 
• diild care,' both as a^ or community service and a,? a 

possible v^i'ciie fdt achi^l^ 



•R) help Bupport emplqyePB in their cDild' care efforts, , the 
AaminlBtratiori for Children, Youth and FamiXies (acyP) entered into a 
Soperative agre^nt with the Child t^re mformation Service (CCIS) 
in Paeadena, California, to conduct the National Em£doyer Supportea 
Child' ore project in 1981. , This project provides ^p to date 
information about what firms are involved in child care. whaVtypefs of , 
proarainir they have, and how they benefit, frob their child care 
activities. CCIS has also developed materials t9^ help other employers 
explore whether some sort of child ^care prcsgram might *ake sense for 
their company and if so, what options might be most appropriaite. i ; y 

TO help^ihsu^e that lindings and materials would- be useful to 
-•employers, we put together' a, national advisory council compcisea of 
representatives from m^jor corporations, business associations, 
eirployee unions, an(i employer supported child care programs. Ohifa 
group assisted us at every stage 6f the work. ^ ^ ^ ■ 

■ Results of the project have been published in a book -entitled Employer 
Supported Child care t ■ Bivesting: in HJman'v. Resources. This book ^is 
Written for business atxlig nces but we expect it will also be valuable 
to child care people who are trying to assist, employers in the local 
• communities. The book provides extensive ; information on , all aspects 
' V employer supported child care covered in .this £)roject .^ Copies can 
be obtained from AUburn .Hpuse EUblishing < Cbmpany ,. 14 Dedharo Street ,^ 




1% 



Iha findings I am going to. report today are based on the actfual . ' 
ejqperiences of 415 f irms wha were identified 'in the/iiatiOnal^emplcver ^ 
supported child care project j . ' - 

Fi5st, employer supported- child care really is growing and growing at , . ' 
a rapid rate although the total number remains very small, accounting • _ 
for less than 1% of the" child care in this country^ • - f 

o In 1978 Katherine Sehn Eterry located^ 105 employers with diild date 
programs, all of them centers, in i our study 415 employers were 
identified. This ' represents an increasev of nearly ^400% in 5 
' years. Parenthetical W I might add that the total number^sinc^ 

^ our research was copdUcted has increased tp over 600 firms. -7^ 

'o' Nearly half (197r are industrial firms, representing the group ' 
wi^th tlie highest rat^e of increase ..sincei 1978 when only 9 
industrial employers had child care programs, ihe secona largest 
increase has- occured in health - care organizations which also 
accounted for nearly half of all progranis in 1982. We also found 

' ' a few child caae" programs sponsored by fjublic agencies and labor ^ 
^ , unions. ^ • 




0 ' MbBt programs in opwaticn today are i«»a than 5 y^ara^ oidr witlv 
neavXy a fi«th leaa than 4 yearjold at tha time of our aurvdy,. 
♦Nonotiieiaaa, a nuinbpr crt^^^^G^ do ^ave programs o£ Xor^ 

atanding. . Sixty companiaai rajireeenting 14 percent of the -totals 
hacf child car© programs which had been in operaticn for more than 

..." ib yeAxrap . ;l ' ' . . \ t " ^ . * • ' . 

, - ■ ^ . - A\ ,• . ' v.., - / : 

o Dnployer supported child care appears in nearly ewry atate but is 
moat heavily concentrated in California, Florida, niinoia, 
masachusetta, Minnesota, Missouri, Ney^ ^rk, Ohio, ' Pennsylvania, 

\ T^xas, Wisconsin and the District- of q?^<v^ ^ ^ \ \' 

A3 might be 'expected, companies which support dhild care tend to 
have a heavy cohcentratio^i»of women inv the work force. In tliese 
. conpariies, on average, nwrly three quarters of the employees . are 

o ^^^f^^^^9 lioth maijB and' female employees avail themselves of 
the sMv^lce.^ Very; few companies reported than no men utilized the 
diild c^rtf^ whereas /ih over hal^ of the firm8,\ m^n 

accountea>|br a substantial proportion o^i, the user a. 

m the ' past few yeam^ child ; been widely pifomoted/as a 

vehicle for adiiieving ;^cojD(^^ goals in addition to pr6v;lding an 

etmpioyee bfefit^ AltiuA^^ itself is generally not: vi^^wed 
as a irol'i^t^nakin^^ 

that child^^re can indeed ar^^ their primary .busiriesp^<^tivity/ 

O. Jtoout half of t^e ^1^ in'^is study repo^ed/benefits to th^ 
ledr "^^d3»o^ ,^ifpro,wd productivity, 



firm in reduced 

image*. . , . , 

Many of the othe^ jW^6 did nqt report bentsf its indicated that 
their progry^WfeV^ tb^^new to show results or that their programs 
did not r^^uyf^^ themselves to this' type of analysis. For 
some 'c6mpah4^pt33^ of Corporate benefits were really r^ot a 

goal of i^t^ and therefore' records were nqt kfept. 

Virtually imne df tlie empiJoyers rejiprted bad ^effects as a result 
of their participation in a child care program. 

MDSt of the d^te on benefits in this study are based on anecdotal 
.evideijce. V^ra^few employers had precise data on the degree to 
whldhf turnover or absent^^ Viery few had any 

'goi?d,.f igua^^n jir^^ gains. Of tliose reporting benefits, 

oray' aboutY20 J^^^^^^ to gather hard data in these 

are&s. Naneth^^s, ' aneodotaiL evidence can be an important 
indicator that "[something * really - is happening which warrants 
f urtljer investigatyLon. , , . ^ ' 



firm in reduced xt^M absenteeism, ^jimproyea proauctivity, 

enhanced recruitm^niQ and improved publia^rclations and coriimunity 



0 m ar« alBQ beginning toSbe a conveKC|enc§ oj- evidence on this 
' queefcion. j|t»r example r^e- ot*^®^' n'^^^io"^^' "^^"^^ condugfee^ by 
Rehea Magid at, Baaveif^^Stat©- CX)Xiege, ie also showing that 
ewployeFB' believe child care ift to, ,theic benefit aa. /ia «noaiev 
Bt^dy conducted by liay-Huggini," a fhUadelfhia ^paciaii^irig 
in >n»ployee bene^llts. ' 

o h new ACYF pifoject being conduqted in Portland, Oregon ^ the 
' .Itortland^State Uiiveraity ifi alao l3<igihning,,to ahow evidence that 
, workers with yoiing chiliaren, particulariy women^ do report higher 
rat^a of absenteeism, work interruptions work/family atresa and 
other varia))lee. in ^ the' Portland pproijeat .we are conducting, 
aurveya, among 33 companies, and over 8,000 employeaa. Because of 
' ^e latge. data base being accumulated and ^tl\e, wide diveraity ol; 

■ ' Employers dt^d employees incluffled ' in thfe f ptudy,/ we expe.tjt to 

greatly) -'increase our; ilnderatanding, 6f the complete relationship^^ 
• between' child cars . vai:iables and work - pl^ce behavioira. We are 
* also beginning 'to undlrstand a good de^al more about aspects of 
corporate structure and, corporate culture which relate to these 
|typ?s of c^uestions. ' Oto^s study wili be completed in 1984. " , 

o ilhev' congruence of fi'ndings 'from several studies may be ah. 
Important indicator thk child care can inde^ -yield subst^tial 
benefits for employers. nif fe»ent studies of ■ different 
^pulations > *usihg di f f erent rese^ch t ediniqUes whidi produce 
^iro^iar findings are often more powerful taken together than ^ny 
of them albn^Ts^aince they provide a more complete perspective and 
hdlp to diversi^ the .bias- whicih ia eriherent in this type of 
■* research. . 

■ i ■ ■ ■• ,» ■ - / 

We^^have seen that iamployer siapported child carfe is increasing and that 
these programs appear .to offer some advantages f or^ employers. But 
what kinds Of programs are th^? i 

Q ^Dout half (211) are on-site or near site centers which- serve ' 
children of all ages. Over four-fifths of these centers serve 
infants. Bnpl^rs are also «beg inning to accomodate school age 
ciiildren, another population which is greatly uftderserved in thfe 
^diil^ care mai;ket. In this study, al?out 40% of /the on- or nea^r- 
sitp centers served school age. children. Ml of the centers 
; serV^ children aged 3-5, the age "group most frequently found m 
. ' " day care centers nationally. V , 

o ^Another large group of employers ~ about a qwarter of our sample 
-r- support existing child care centers within the community 
through employee Vouchers, through grants, to community child care 
planning or advocacy groups, through contracting- for child care 

■ slots or special serviq^s, and through various kinds of donations. 



d ^tie ren«lna§)7 . §mpioy§Fi awpparte oliild. Q§ir§ in^ppnation and 
. jf«i«i:uaJ,, parent e<5H«fttion, and famliy day, (3are eyatems. /UtViottgU 
" taroUy day oare is the most psevaXdnt to of Qi \\(m :Q^t^ in. 
m united States it i» not- ye V widely wtiiiaed by employe^i. ' _ 

1 have' atteinpted to provide yow with a very brief overview Qt the 
current Btatui of ewpioyer supported chiid care, More findinge are 
preeented in greater detaii in the fdrthodniing book. What 1, wouAd 
like to do now ie .to ahare with you eome of my thoughte^ on where 
e^oyer supported child care by be goirig i^ the future. , ' 

Dlcai:, aa- a country we are moying toward greater decentraiiaation in, 
many areae with' planni/ig and deoiaipn'ntaking inotfaaingiy concentrateti 
in the local communities. One ouiigrowth of this trend ie likqly to be 
the emergence of integrated child care ay^tema which are tailored = to 
the needa of individual communities, Ibla reatructying of tlw fliild 
earb' market will involve . the'- ejeforta of many different actore and 
constituencies as dilld care impacts more -forcefully on, community 
well-being and as more types of individuals and is\i:gahiJ6ations define 
themselves as stakeholders in this service. We Wll see more 
partnerships between the public, private, and volun'taiy sectors and 
these partnerships will likely be of greater magnitude and scope than 
in the past. Dnployers ,are sure t6 play an important role in this 
transformation. In several <?oitounitieB significant parti\ershipa are 
already being forged to begin paving the way for integrated, child care 
systems. In New Wrk, Orlando, and' Portland, Oregon,' foi^ example, 
employers are joining with other- members of the community to. help 
underwrite some aspects of the larger child care system. \ 

Sfi second major, trend with implications for employer supporteds child 
care lies in the movement toward greater flexibility in, peisbonnel 
policies. Such arrangements as flextime, flexible leave policies,^ 
parttime work, job sharing, and at-home work, all appear to be viable, 
options for many parents in the very near future. The New York 
Itelefhone qompany has been experimenting with having ijianagers work\at 
home for two days a week. This project- is showing productivity .gaijs 
for the telecommuters, and other companies will, join in a major study 
bi*' the benefits of telecommuting this year. Some experts are 
.estimating that within three years, five millioni people, or' five ^ 
percent of the workforce will work fit home in what Toffler"calis 
their "electronic cottages" for 2-3 days a. week.' This trend 
obviously carries tremendous inplicaticms for working families with 
cJii Id care needs. 

A third* major trend has to do -with employee benefits. Flexible 
benefits programs are beginning to receive serious attention as a 
result of tiie need for cost irontainment in health care, and other 
.'benefit areas, along with growing recognition that different workers 
have different needs. Ihere is also growing awareness of the fact 
that our dependent care heeds will' substantially increase over the 
next generation as the elderly account for a larger, proportion of the 



popiilafcion and as inqp§ moii§f§ enfc§R the llbof to^i WiUe ehii^^ case 
win net dciv§ jjhe , liexible Isinefas movimenfc, ife' do§^ l§nd Ifcsilf 
nlG|«Ay to this ooncept and may -fo© taiporaticl into many ^mpioyet 
. belief ifea .pwaina, . mwev§*, tliis wiU happen oniy il/empioyeee 
themaelvee «naHe it gieai? that this o« benefit i§ a ^ffierity loe 
. them. , , ' ' ' 

S^)Ufth»' tlie nation aa # whoie i§ beooming, betbes infoimeci ^bout 
work/famiiy iasuea and poaaible goMidna to these diiemmai."' ^Hiia 
WiU heip give iriae ,to Bopiiiitic^ated progifanp whidi are more 
weponsive to the needs o£ einiJiloyerei enployeea, dUUIeen - and the 
'community. H^wevec, Tlie d»!?gree to whidi employer §niwte4 child care 
'oontinuea to develop in »niore cceative and apt«opriate^ ways will in, 
loEge past depend on the ability ol the cliild oaKe Qonimunity to 
' Aindoiratand " local patteijne , o£ need, uieiiwnd, aupply, and the 
relatlonehip d£ workplace beh£ivJ.oi:«» to thoae othei: £act0E8. It will 
further depend on the ability oi program developers to tranalata thie 
' information into policies and programs which. -once again --make aenee 
tot individual employees, , individual , - employera and .iodividual 
consmunitiea. 

• ■ ' ■ . •./ -' ■ , ■ ■ ■ : 

Finally, I , would like to say that . the Federal government is 
considering ways tp continue playing a ' facilitative yole in the 
development of employment supported child care, ihero are now. a range 
' of tax provisions which make it easier for ' employers to provide diild 
care for their employees br in other ways to become involved in 
ccnununity child care programs, ahe Administration recently endorsed 
an increase in the child care tax credit for lovJer income working 
parents which can help lighten the load for employers who subsidize 
the cost of child care for their employees. ' 

Over the past several months, the Mministration for Children, TiOuth 
and Families has .provided support to the White House Private Sector 
Child Care initiative. We will continue to-cooperate with the Miite 
House in a series of forums for Chief Executive Officers to encourage 
child care initiatives in the private sector. We are aide engaged in 
a number, of research and demonstration projects which shoulq provide 
new information on benefits to employers and viable child care 
' options. ^Jn FY 1984, we expect to fund additional grants focused on 
employer supported child care- through the HDS Qx)rdinated 
Discretionary Grants Program. 
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Parts pl'ayed by classr^m teachers, school 
administrators, and students • in the public schools' performance of 
three, surrogatory roles have become indeterminate aAd fuzzy. Criteria 
related to in loco parentis, reinforcement of professed community / 
values; and transmission of the culture of the arts and sciences no / 
longer go without saying. The situation is similar in" the domain of 
authori;ty in the schools, the change in the schools ff cm intellectual 
to poliiical- and administrative authority is .not^^as yet \:ommon / 
knowledge. The basis of authority to determine the' contents and 
teaching of the curriculum does not go without saying. TeacTiers' / 
status as pedagogical professionals is similarly unclear and / 
uncertain. Institutions preparing classroom teachers a rfe caught/ 
between two demands: (1) that of the academics who deny the need of 
any special i zed pff of essional work to teach ,. and (2 ) that of the — 
schools pleading for "liow-to" survival kits of competencies, ^etween 
these two there is little room for genuinely professional preparation 
of teachers. On the other hand, it goes. without saying certainly that 
the public school teacher's lot is not a happy one. (RH) / a 
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Preface /; . ' ^ »^ *. . ' * . , • . 

A talk on*What Goes Without Saying** Is odd, "to say the le^t, Shou^dr^^t* 

there be ^ question marh at the end of it? ijij^ttidh^t Itybe more accurate to ; 

have the title read "W^b^ Ought No^' to gb Without Saying'*'?^ -In any event 
^ ■ > , _ \ ' " -c^ ' • / ■ 

doesn't! this. Porum series demonstrate that there isn't much about Ehe schools 

- ' ■ , -i; ■ ■ ■■ •. ■> 'r . . '■- ■ ■ ■ , , 

that hasn**t be6n said many, .many times? ^ , • 

■ /I ^ ■ . ■ 

And yet/ It Is what Is lef}:* unsaid, like the proverbial submerged portion 
pf the' 'iceberg that does the damage to unwary mariners. Unsaid premises can 
lead to unspoken conclusions, convictions/ and confusions, <v ; * 

The domain of what goes wltfiout saying includes the obvious and wfiat is 



or is supposed to be tc?J^en for granted. Talk about the qbvlous can 'ti^e the , 

^ , - - . \j ' • . . .:v ^.^ ^; . . ^ . i \^ ^ ■ 

f orm 'of plAtlttiides' or ceremonial ritualistic utterance. Elaboration of the * . 
obvious is' a respectably stoc]J in . trade for academicians and their doctoral 
candidates. Scholars ca^mal^e^g, career out of provlng,/that the 'obv^us is 

notKlng of the kind. Ph.D. candidates are taught the /tools of the trade. When • 

*■ ^ -i« 

in doubt about a good thesis tooic, doubt theoOb^ious, . Indeed, some of the most 

■ * ■ .• ' { 

important advances /^In ^he disciplihe^have resulted f^pi doubting the obvious. 

Wlth^ respect to th4 curi^ent or recurrent discussion of the scljpols (onc'e 
a (^cadej , especially the public schools,, despite the plethora of literature and 
publicity there are still a few matters that'' seem ^o go without saying andfper- 
haps n(!^" longer do, *I shall discuss three clusters of such, ideas that^requlre 
disin-term§nt. 7 - ''permission to reproduce this - • 

^ K . ^ • ' MATERIAL HAS^BEEN GRANTED BY 
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Suirrogatory Roleg 



' In loco parentis 1 » . 

. /, BfecaiJse achooling is so much an i^rt^nsio* of ohiid 
taken for granted 'that the school stan^ in loco parentis to the pupil* i.-This 



.. ,. 

» ..] i 



rear.ing, it has been i 



is sometimes recognized by law ^ but informally - it opes without saying, for 
excuhple,'\tha't: if a .child is hurt 4t school, the school personnel will gJ,i/e it 
the same* sort of attention cinat a parent wou IS. Within limits, the. schc^^l is 



ilso allo' 



llowed to discipline the pupil in the manner of a parent, a very, w^se 
and sensitive parent, to be sure. > * . * 

:{ .The' surrogatpry role . of the schQol ■ with respect to the family goes [without 
saying so long as there Is xacfit agreement' as to the; faifitly the school a^epre-l ^ 



- - s e ntii^.— r-I n-^smal'l-^GU 1-tu r al Ly--hi 



mpg e neous-commurliti es^the-.tacit--unde^ig.£anding.:,..^ 



iqmqg 

^ exists because' there is W* general, unspoken agreement about the nature arid 

. • ■ , .. ; (. -•,-. ^ I ^ ' / ■ ' ' -. r ^ • 

duties of the family. , , V^js^^ ^ . \ ' ^ ' ^ ' 

' In large heterogeneous communit'q.es who^can identify the family that the / 
school stands for? Which of the rich vaAety, of household ^ arrangements does' 

'■ • \ " ■ 

the school represent or .is supposed tb Vepresent?-^ ' 

■' . ' " ' ' ' ' ' - ■ . J ^ ' - • ' ^ ■>'■ 

. Private schools can choose or be chosen by the families they are 'to repre7 

• - .. • ' ■ . , ' ^ 

sent; public schools cannot. Because, they cannot, 'it does not go without saying 



that the schools can rely on the family for the psychic anc^ physical logistics 
'I that render the pupil ready for formal instruction. Nor^ can.' they be sure how 



to substitute* for parents. 



The school and . teacher cannot take for* grant^ that homework r transporta- 

■ • *. . \» 

ti6ni^>^utrition,' health care .will be taken care ' by the.^ family -Each iyear in 
larg^ cities there are reports>^that huncjreds and perhaps^ thousands parents . ' 
have 'failed' to have children^ immunized. / Sphqol lunches are made necessary by 
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\ tjjfd inability of homes ;tp provide adequate outrifcion, ' If . diaoipline la Ch^ 
target of aompiaint, what aari the school asQume abbut the family's role Iq it? 



The Coiiununlty ' • ' * 

it goes without: saying, that the -sahool will reinfbrae ^by preaejpt arjd 
.e^^imple^ the standards of decency expected by ; the community. That communities 
have two sets Df standards — the professed an<3 tolerated--also goes wit^opt * 

.■ saying. The ^hool hs supposed to reinforce the professed : set of 'valu'es. 

; For example, there was a time when teacherff^were not supposed to frequqnt 

• ' , ■ ■ ' ^ ■ . ^ . * • ^ / 

est^lishments • serving liquor , and--c^K±ainiy none that resembled whatsis now ^ 
ca3:led a singles bar. Today the school only guess ^t the coimnunity 
standards of deportment or life styles,, or standards of behavior for cbnununity 
leaders. Does the achool- recount in* the classrooms the tales of iniquity and 
delinquency perpetrated in the cbmmunity and described by the media? 

-What happens to the social studies when the school can no longer identify 
the community for whi-ch it^ stands? Silence, treading water, vagueness take 

the place of quiet inculcation of the communisty values^ . 

•■■ * ■ ■' ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ' " ■ ■ 

The Cultur^ \ 



The .school has always been taken as representative of the arts ^d v 
sciences* ' The public school' durriculum is an unpredictable selection^ from 
these disciplines, Teachers are supposed to be "educated" pfeople, who exemplify 
as v/ell as transmit something of_th^ knowledge fit for 'an educated mind. 
However, the furniture of an educated mind is no longer uhifotm^ arranged and 
delivered in "a more or less uniform way . The SAT scores are understandably 



WQl'dome 'oc\9ip» of uniformity amid the alii f ting pf aurriqnium adaptcitionB 

• •• ■ •• ^ . , . , \ y , 

and innovations, ■ Unfortunately^ the SAT oaals is mistaken* for the whoio 

• territory, shiftincj aanda ' and all, Thia makea a ahamtjles of geneiFaliasationa on 

' school quality I . About, the aurriculiun, "leaa and leas goeawitlirfu't paying, yet ^ 

•'(.■■ ' \ , , ■ I . , \- . , ■ 

perha'ps the less said J^h^^ -J3et:^ar , '-..^ 

' , • /' ' " ' i ^ ' ■ ,\ , ' . ■ ■ , ' ^ ' ■ ' . " '. ■ 

In all three ^urrogeltory roles, the 'part piajj^ed by the teacher , the school 

■ ' • ' <' ' • ' « • 

administration t arSi the pupil have become indeterminate and fuzzy T Criteria no 

■ ' ' ■ ' ■ ■: ■ • ' ■ ■ ; " ■ r ^ " \ 

longer go without saying, albeit not a few of the distinguished members, of no 
less distinguished commissions continue to think that vtHey do . . • 



Intellectual g;uthority 



The -second domain In. which much, of what is supposed* to go without saying 



and no* longer does is that of authority. In addition to the author i^ty in 
matters of rules and' conduct granted the school by the state there. is un- 



spoken assmption that it is also auth|rizeH to design and prescribe the .cur- 
.riculum. To be sure, the body politic depacto can always shape the school 'sY 
authority in a democratic society. Whether or not the school will teach about 
the evils of alcohol or the merits of di:iver safety ; whether it will pay for a 
chemistry lab or a football fieldxLs subject to the' will of the people as 
expr^ssedV through .an! electffed school board. Anything the school does is always 
subject'to the' political authority of the electorate. 1$ there a d'ei jure 

' .■ . ' " N , • V / ■ ■ . . . : 

escape from Vox populi?. / 

■ •■ . . ,. ^ . ■ 

.hf^^ th'e q^it^ of a^^^mistty^or histdry course decid^ by a plebiscite? 




Is the qoncepfc\ial structure of chemistry arrived at by counting votes? If 

•■ ' f ' ' • ' » ■ ■ - ' 

-^a^^^ote is fefevant it is that'^bf certified chemistry scholars, but only 

because it tiei^i star ^ their scientific judgment, not their political preference.. 



' the aartiiflacl worker 0 in theit cliaaipline, TlvU cjdnoratQQ and valiclAtoia in- • 
. tonQctual, jauthor^ity (ConaonQuq of the lQc\rnod\anci ono' might hopa qf the 




wiaq. ) ^ ■ ; ' ■ ■■ '■ * 



v-Do^ 'it go -without saying that the school has,or' ^XGrcises ^feuch intelleatua.J, 
authoritiy to determine tlie contents and teaching of the curriculum? That 



4 



\ depends Von ;'the .'school, of course, and i^ * our so-called "school system^" schools 
within a inile of each other can differ in ci^rriculum as in many other ways. 
In the last 'dQcade the . cuifriculum of the publip school has been politicalized 
V < to meet the demands of divers'e constituencies. Any group with the will and 
' -the voice to make demands* fior or against this , or that subject can exert . , 

— A— ^- - ■ I. ' ~ " :—- — ; ' ,. ■ — ~ • 

pressure on 4:he admi-nistration to change the curriculum., The school ^uperin- ' 
•tendent, once the Instituti^onal symbol o'f educational: .authority in the commvnity, 
*^is* npw expected to be' an acute and agile^|[\anager o#' public r.elations./. However/ 
the change' from intellectual to political ahd^ administrative authority is / 



not as yet common knowledge — not pommon enough to go- withjout saying.' 

' ■« " . . ' ■ ' . - ■ \ ' '■• \ ' - ■ . • . ^ ■ . * _ . ' ' ■ . ^ . . 

' It is\understandable> therefore/ 'that" some critics of the public schools' 

- ' ' ' ■■.vV / .-. ' ^ - " . " ^' ■ V ' ' 

may construe reluctance: td^xercise intellectual authority as int&llectUfil 

irtcompetenqe> A school sy^em in which most of the qffort has to be devoted to 

*• getting pupils ready — emotiqnally, bodily, ;linguistically--for instruction irfi^^^^^^. 

^ the academic' disciplines' may value' qualities in teachers and administrators -^^^^^ 

'^that are not primariXTy, intellectual. ^ / " 

' .. Teachers as Prof esffio]?ial Educator s 

• • : . ' . . ^ ^ '.' ' \ ^ ■ 

' , This brings me to the third, cluster of verities\ that no lon^r go wit^ut 



sayingif. ^t is the notion of th^-classroom teacher as a pedagogical professional, 



'analogoua to oWiqrrprofaQQionBi PiresumabXy tlmt oKPQQte]>cl oi: thorn hy tliQ 
^qv0ra,l Q'ommisa^ona. iiCould apyihing loea qualify thom' to Aot Icl^a.l. • 
peiVontB, ah,rewcl psyaho-logiataj e?cp©rt clidaltattlciahs^ ,a.lQVQr ■ Soaratla haurlGtiaicina 
lovable rolo' models and, it goe^- without aayino, aompetent ^'aaholara, 

A soaie-ty" that expects , Without saying it in so many worda^ thq school to 
be its*^^Ci)gate,c\nu hava^it etchers who 'embody Florence ^Nigh^tingale , Dy,. Spook,' 
Soci^aib^j^MM^^ and Mortimer Adler.^ * Furthermore, if every claaai^Oom 

is to l?e selfVlSd by such prof eiaaianals , ^ the public must be willing, iJo'pay " \ 



uch 



professional salaries>yto tw6 ito.\i;hree million of >them. Th,^ 
willing oj^' even able*^ to^^|(|^:''^^^ without saying. 



at il i4' 



It ii^ot that teachers/ do not need or could not pr;e4it from a high level 




not ready. 



of professional pr^pard;{:ipn or^ that they would not want- to do soV Njpr . is 



the laxity of 'certif i(j^ion requirements to bl^e . * In past deca^fes- ypung 

)crSr'mis,sion,, willi-ng/ Jto remain unmarri's^ and. to live 
at home could fl^^e factory, and routing off ice or 'sales ^ployment • 

by attending, ^^^^mai^ This provided a ^ large pool of cheap labof ,f or 

the schools, ^d^y^a gimilar; "supply ij^ provided by ^>accalaurdates who have , 
.not made more lupratiy'^S career choices . • ThjLs "is -disconcerting to di^sap- 
pbint^. parents point 'out that /••The lehst you can do Is get a teaching; 

certificate/^jff^ o^^ lib'elral arts do withbut a teacher 



ce r>t i f i c ia t i off^pr 0 



iSoan oc<jupaJ:ional, safety net? 



Institutions preparing dlassroom teachers' -are caught between two demands : 



'that. ^£ tHe academiGi^ who. deny the need Of any specialized professional work 



to tek'ch and that^|c^^he^chools pleading for "how-to" survi-val> kits' of. 



aqmpaUana 1,981 potween these two /these 'i5' -Jr^t^b-le''PQQm foil? geinutne-ly; prpfear 

ft : 

0:l,ona.l, preipfvration ot taaahers, 

Taaah«rfj^ Uoo, born, betwaan thiaK/ng oR fchoiiisajiye^ worlj^rq l:o -ba. 

■ • ' ^ ' ' : I 

ropraaontocl by unions . th At. mui bArgnin nr/iaobby in th^ir toahAjJ? Ami A'p.rQ-. ^ 

.' . ' ■ ■ I » ' ■ ■■ * ■ 

PauflionAi guiXd wiUh; UhQ inyatiquQ, voqwUlLUti^ir nncT p^^rquiHiUQS UheraoPf nniar 

currant BP A Uq 6E rQcdmrnQmlationo to tamartan uV »tl^ 4;QliOhing PorcQy^-morit: pny^^ 

corapetencV Qxaminatiqni^i porioclic racertification, abali'tipn of the NKK,^ 

' '■ i . ■■ ■ \: ' ' ■ , . ^ ■ ' ■ ". • *: 

tQcichortJ collogoa^ m^d .cortifiqation rpquiremfe^ritQ-'-rQlIebt thia eunl^^^^ 

' * • • j' ' , » . 

•toward school teaching, l\oBt of thorn rely on majrkQt Incentivos, but if so, . 
it will take more €5iah merit pay to match the rpwardfll-.pronTlaod by other avo-- 
nues^ employme"ht open to the capable li5)erali artp graduate, ... 

. ForVthoseyiho like to speak and think of teachers as memberS'of'^A , pro- 
fession, it may be well to remember that in no other "prof ession" is an imjpos'tor 

who is.»doing well in practice praised 'as evidenge against certification require- 

i- ' . • . ■ ^ . . S. 

ments. lii nb' other profession is theory reduced to a minimum and "hands-on" 

- ■■ • . ' ' ■ i ■ , . • : » 

expeij^rence go much extolled. In no'CtUer profession is in-service training * 
expected^'to take the place of stringent, and challenging pye-service specialized 

• ■ ^ A : ' ■ ■ ^■■ 

coupe, requirements* And yet parent3 and the citizenry in general want more 
and expect more ' from the teacher of th^ir children than a .loosely, assembled . 
• para-prof es3ional mother, nurse, and teaching machine.-; ) . * - 

' So as Gilbert and Sullivan might sing, "Taking: one thing with another, 

■ . ■ - w . 

'the lot of the .public school teacher ife not a happy one." That _ certainly 
goes without saying.>*f ^ - ■■ 



